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Department of Labor 
Marks 47th Birthday 


On Marcu 4, 1960, the Department of Labor cele- 
brated its 47th birthday. In observance of the occa- 
sion, the Department held its annual Honor Awards 
Ceremony. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
presented awards for distinguished service, meritorious 
service, special group achievement, and length of 
service. 

An element of surprise was brought into the cere- 
mony, when Mr. Mitchell unexpectedly presented 10- 
year service pins and certificates to Under Secretary 
of Labor James T. O’Connell and to Newell Brown 
and John J. Gilhooley, Assistant Secretaries. 

Music by the U.S. Army Band Orchestra added to 
the festivities. 

In the Foreword of the program, Secretary Mitchell 
expressed appreciation to all employees for their con- 
tribution to the work of the Department of Labor. 

i wish to take this opportunity to extend to Labor 
Department employees my warm regards and sincere 
appreciation for the excellent support they have given 
mec in carrying on my duties since I took office in 1953 
as Secretary of Labor. 

{ am fully aware of the dedicated service that lies 
behind the support I have enjoyed. I know how so 
many of you have worked under pressure of deadlines, 
pu’ in extra hours, exercised unusual initiative and 
responsibility to achieve such a fine performance and 
I am grateful. ... 


- honor and a privilege. 


‘As we salute those who are honored today for a 
job well done, we also honor all those employees, too 
numerous to single out for citation, who, through their 
dedication, have contributed so substantially to the 
welfare of the American people over the past year. 

“Service in the Federal Government is in itself an 
Our ceremonies today bear 
witness to the fact that such service is being performed 
with distinction.” 


New Periodical for 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


THE first issue of REHABILITATION RECORD came 
off the press in February 1960. It is an illustrated, 
40-page, bimonthly periodical prepared by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The new publication will review activities of the 
Federal-State program of vocational rehabilitation, 
with special emphasis on research developments sup- 
ported by OVR. Articles covering medical aspects, 
training of rehabilitation workers, blindness, older 
workers, State operations, and research are included 
in the first issue. 

In his article welcoming the new publication to the 
HEW family, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming said: 

“Tt is not enough that we accumulate knowledge; 
it must also be made available to the people. We are 
engaged in tremendously important scientific research, 
for example, and we must be sure of getting the results 
of that research to the people 

“We therefore welcome the launching of this new 
periodical in the field of vocational rehabilitation. It 
will undertake to transmit as much basic information 
as possible on new projects and findings in vocational 
rehabilitation to people who are providing such serv- 
ices and to those working directly with handicapped 
persons.” 

Arrangements have been made with HEW to dis- 
tribute copies to each State employment security 
agency and the largest metropolitan local offices. 

REHABILITATION RECORD is on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 30 cents a copy or a 
yearly subscription rate of $1.75. 








OASI Information for Household Workers 
And Their Employers 


Tue Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
requested the cooperation of the Employment Service 
in giving information to household workers and their 
employers about social security coverage. Many em- 
believed not to be reporting earnings of 
their household workers for because 
they do not know the provisions of the law. Some 
think that household worker coverage is voluntary, and 
others do not realize how little a person needs to earn 
to be covered. Actually, a worker is covered if $50 
or more is received from one employer in a calendar 
quarter for household work. This means that if a 
worker gets at least $4 a day and works at least one 
day a week for a housewife, she would be covered by 


plovers are 
social security 


social security. 

The Bureau of OASI has asked that each person 
referred by the Employment Service to a household 
job be given a copy of the informational pamphlet, 

Good News for Household Workers (OASI-24).” 
The Bureau also asks that the pamphlet, “Social Se- 
curity and Your Household Employee (OASI-21)” 
be given to employers of domestic workers, in any 
manner that the State ES agencies consider appro- 
priate. 

If either employers or applicants want additional 
information, they should be referred to the nearest 
local office of the Social Security Administration for 
information concerning old-age, survivors, or disability 
benefits and to the Internal Revenue Service for in- 
formation regarding the social security tax return. 


President’s Committee on EPH 
To Present Distinguished Service Award 


Tue Distinguished Service Award, highest honor 
conferred by tae President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, will be presented 
to Mose and Garrison Siskin of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Major General Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the 
President's Committee has announced. 

The Distinguished Service Award is a bronze and 
polished mahogany plaque, which is suitably inscribed 
and bears the signature of the President of the United 
States. 

The winners of the 1959 Award were selected be- 
cause of many years of devoted service to the hand- 
icapped. The Siskins have also shown considerable 
interest in rehabilitation problems and in the needs of 
handicapped individuals. They have financially 
assisted numerous organizations which have served 
the handicapped such as Orange Grove School, Dis- 
abled Enterprises, Abilities, Inc. of Florida, and the 
Chattanooga-Hamilton County Speech and Hearing 
Center. 

In a meeting held late in 1959 in New York at 
Abilities, Inc. and the Institute for Physical Medicine 


(Continued on page 28) 





Activities at a Glance, 
United States 
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Perce age 
change from- 
Number or 


Activity ! amount ee: _ 
Previ-| Year 
ous ago 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications... . 875, 100 +24 ? 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ..... 190, 400 45 48 
Nonagricultural.... 740, 500 3 7 
Placements: 
Agricuitural......... 177, 600 47 7 
Nonagricultural...... 418, 200 3 15 
] eee 7 220, 800 6 1 3 
Women. a 197, 400 (2) 1.9 
Handicappe “ie 20, 400 | 4 +4 
Counseling interviews....... 155, 300 +8 2 
Individuals given tests....... 135, 200 +6 5 
Employer visits......... 102, 700 5 —6 


State Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims, except transi- 
tional? ....... 1, 620, 700 —1 —8 
Weekly average insured un- 


CMPIOVMOERE...4......5.22.- 2,179, 600 | +18 12 
Weeks compe nsate d. eet 7, 620, 700 7 (4) 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1,814,500 | +17 (4 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

ci . | $31.90 (5) (4) 
Benefits paid Se reer ire $235, 201, 600 7 14 
Funds available as of Ji in. 31, 

eres $6,738,106,200 2 

Veterans 6 
Initial claims. .... 7 1, 500 22 89 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment. ............. 3, 300 10 90 
Benefits paid . eee 361, 400 -13 90 
New applications . bei fe 157, 000 20 15 
Referrals, nonagric ultural . 143, 100 | 5 
Placements, nonagric ultural. 91, 300 —3 10 
Placements, handicapped... . 9, 000 (7) 1 
Counseling interviews....... 18, 400 +4] — 24 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 7 
Esaitial wclaiens ; oc. sc ss sacs s- 17,300 | +23 —2 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment.............. 38, 200 | +17 a 
a $4, 819, 700 +2] ( 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Ex-Servicemen § 
Emitial claims... .6....005 31, 000 (?) —4 
Weekly average insured un- 

empicyment. ..%.....5.... 61,000 | +15 =F 

Benefits paid..... Pee $7,426,600 | +7 | 4 





Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Data on the unemployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal 
civilian employees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
4 Comparable data not available. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
® The first three items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first two items exclude UCV claims filed 


jointly with other progra: ms. 


Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 
§ Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE andjor 
State programs. 
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Extras prepare to 





“protect the Alamo.”’ Both the acting extras and the laborers used to construct the Alamo replica as well as the other 
building props were recruited by the Eagle Pass, Tex., local office. 


The — Wattle of the “Alamo 


By A. V. BONNET 


Manager, Eagle Pass Local Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


EXAS has never been known as a movie center 
ind certainly Eagle Pass has never been tagged as 


the film capital of Texas. However, in the past few 


vears we in the Eagle Pass office have become more 
than familiar with that industry. 
About 3 years ago, we were privile: ved to work with 


the company that filmed ‘The Last Command.” For 
that picture we recruited and referred a number of 
extras who were hired. We were told by officials of 
the company that we had done an outstanding job 
for them. 

In the latter part of 1957, we learned by way of 
the grapevine that there was a good possibility that 


7 Alamo” would be filmed at a location near 
Brackettville, Tex., which is under our local office 
jurisdiction. We also learned that Tom Roselle of 


Brac kettville Enterprises would be the contact with the 
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company and would know if and when the decision 
would be made. You can be sure that we hurried 
to contact Mr. Roselle. 

In January 1958, we were called to a meeting which 
was held on the very location where the picture was 
to be made. Officials of the Batjac Corporation; Mr. 
Roselle; Augustin Estrada, Jr., Placement Interviewer 
in this office; and I made up the group. At this 
meeting, it was agreed that the Eagle Pass office 
would handle all orders for workers to be employed 
on the filming of ‘The Alamo.” 

We began by furnishing labor for the building of the 
‘Alamo” itself and for many other buildings in the 
reproduction of the City of San Antonio. Our first 
problem was to obtain qualifie d laborers who could 
also build adobe brick. After a careful search of the 
files and by asking many persons in the area, we were 
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able to locate workers with the required skills. We 
also had a wage problem which slowed us down in the 
beginning. When John Wayne, the star and director 
of the picture and also company official, learned of 
this problem, it was quickly remedied, and we were 
then able to keep a sufficient number of workers on the 
job to complete the project in a short time. 

In July 1959, Nate Edwards, production manager 
for Batjac, and Mr. Roselle visited our office and placed 
a positive order for 1,300 extras and gave us a tentative 
date. An order for 1,300 people in Eagle Pass is 
quite an order. However, remembering our prior ex- 
perience in handling this type of request, I advised the 
production manager that, since we had only a given 
number of employees, we would like him to hire three 
persons to act as assistant casting directors and to 
assist in the transportation problems which the order 
imposed so that we could be relieved of some of the 
detail work. 

He agreed and we referred three persons on the 
basis of stability and ability to speak English and 
Spanish and to deal with the wide variety of people 
which the order specified. All three were hired; one 
was stationed at Eagle Pass, one in Uvalde, and one in 
Del Rio. 

We immediately sent out 1,140 call-in cards; 111 
of these people were veterans. We got word to appli- 
cants from the files who lived in Uvalde and Del Rio 
by announcements and by our claims taker who visited 





The Texas army (recruited by the Employment Service) is on the move. 
Grant (lower left) watch the filming of the opening scenes of ‘‘The Alamo.” 


these points every 2 weeks. We did this primari to 
build up a backlog of applicants who were availible 
and for classifying into the various groups which the 
order indicated would be needed from time to tin 

It was fortunate for us that we had done this because, 
when the orders started coming in, there were some 
real problems. For example: Tortilla women, 150 
pounds and over; old men, stately with heavy mus- 
taches; bad men, must be rough looking characters; 
dance hall girls, cute, well built, able to act flirtatious; 
pioneer women, must have long hair, look weather 
beaten; Tennesseeans, must grow heavy beards, be tall 
and rough looking. Then we began to staff the 
armies: Bowie men; Bowie charros; Seguin charros: 
Gonzales charros; Blue and Red Dragoons; Blue and 
Gray Lancers (must be especially good riders and well 
built) ; Red and Blue Infantry; Tan Infantry (must be 
able to walk and run fast) ; White Infantry (must be 
the handsome type since, according to the story, these 
were college boys) ; Cavalry officers (must ride well 
and be stately) ; Artillery officers (must be veterans 
used to taking commands) ; settlers (must be Texas 
army type) ; wagon drivers, villains, and many others. 

We had hoped that sufficient time would be allowed 
to fill orders given us. This never did materialize 
successfully because shooting schedules always had to 
be changed at the last minute—one of the stars failed 
to show on time, another got hurt, or something else 
went wrong. 





Director John Wayne (top left) and screen writer James Edward 
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The Eagle Pass local office faced a real challenge in finding extras to fit the many and varied character types needed for the filming of 
“The Alamo.” 


We never had over a day to complete even large 
Many times we were told at 5 p.m. that there 
would be nothing for the next morning, but at 8 or 9 
or even later that same evening we would receive a 
call asking us for as many as 100 or more men for 
5 o'clock the next morning. Many times we would 
get these late calls for small groups to be sent out at 
3 o'clock next morning. Usually these were charac- 
ters who had to be fitted with costumes in order to 
go on the job at shooting time. Many times we had 
orders early in the morning for special groups to report 
that same morning. 

\fter a few weeks, we realized that it was impossible 
to expect any reasonable length of time to fill the orders. 
We overcame this difficulty by calling in during the 
daylight hours people who were not in our files, but 
whom we knew and whom we felt would fit the parts. 
We also told every person who came into our office 
as a result of a call-in or a telephone call to bring any 
other acquaintance who could fill the specialized job 
orders. 


orders. 


> 


\eedless to say, the newspapers and radio stations 
were very cooperative and they enjoyed helping us 
recruit the different types almost as much as we did. 

ventually we began receiving orders for highly 
sp: cialized types of individuals. When these came in, 
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I would call a meeting of the entire personnel of the 
office to discuss the order. Because we knew so many 
people in the community, one of us nearly always re- 
membered someone who would fit the type. For ex- 
ample, a special type blond girl was needed for a 
stand-in immediately. We combed the files, racked 
our brains, and had just about given up when someone 
suggested my daughter, Andre. She had the exact 
measurements, was sent, and hired. 

By these means we obtained a large pool of appli- 
cants. At first, it was not unusual to deal with several 
hundred applicants a day. As they came in, the re- 
ceptionist checked to see if they were registered and, 
if not, we took the registrations the best we could. 

Employees with regular assignments outside of the 
placement function were told to do their primary 
work first. If any time was left over, they invariably 
volunteered to take applications. 

At this point, we set about classifying applicants 
according to types we anticipated would be used in 
the picture, never knowing just when we would have 
a call. We set up various categories, listing the ap- 
plicants by name, address, and type—pioneer women, 
Blue Dragoons, Tennesseans, Cavalry officers, Ar- 
tillery men, camp followers, and others. 








When these lists were completed, they were grouped 
in geographic areas. This worked out well: when we 
received a late call we could go to the homes of a few 
and they, in turn, would call their neighbors. Many 
times we recruited 50 people on short notice by mak- 
ing only 10 calls from the office. We tried to pick 
our contacts among those who had telephones or 
addresses easily accessible at night. 

There were times when this system did not always 
work, particularly when we received orders for more 
extras than were listed in the groups. In those cases 
we made additional contacts where we thought there 
might be applicants or switched from one list to 
another when an applicant seemed to fit into another 
group. The next day we continued our search for 
additional persons to fill in a list where deletions had 
been made. 

We continuously stressed that all applicants check 
for instructions as to time and types-—in our office, 
with persons responsible for their group, on notices 
on a local office window, and in designated key places 
in town. 

After the first few weeks of this rather hectic pro- 
gram, the casting director for the company said that 
we were doing such a remarkable job of selection 


that he was goiug to quit worrying about havin: to 
screen applicants referred to him. The entire ojfice 
was proud and pleased. 

Placements were verified through several source 
We checked the applicants on the job; the casting 
director kept us informed; and the workers’ checks 
were all distributed from our local office. This latter 
method helped us considerably in picking up regis- 
trations, but we lost a lot of them when the going 
was heaviest, and due to some layoffs the applicants 
never got back into our office. 

We had met the challenge of staffing one of the 
largest and hardest orders this small office ever tackled. 
We knew when we accepted it that we were in for 
an experience. 


S. 


We are proud of the fine, untiring, 
and voluntary efforts of our personnel in Eagle Pass 
and those who went to itinerant points to recruit. 
Many extra hours of work went into the undertaking, 
but our staff was excited by the entire project. Our 
local office achieved considerable prestige as a result 
of this responsibility and, when the casting director 
told our whole office force that ““You performed a 
miracle,” we felt that perhaps the movie industry is 
a pretty good customer. 


THE UNSUNG HEROES OF THE NEPH PROGRAM 


By MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS 


Chairman 


President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


EHIND the steady stream of front page success 

stories that have marked the progress of local 
programs for employment of the handicapped are 
literally thousands of unseen and unsung heroes. 
They are the local office representatives from the 
State employment security agencies who anonymously 
carry the workload of local NEPH committees which, 
more and more, are being headed by persons of pres- 
tige selected by the mayor from business and other 
sources outside the Government. 

Looking back over the past year or so, one of the 
most significant new developments in the President’s 
Program for Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped has been the growing trend on the part of 
major employers to encourage their most promising 
young executives to take a leading part in community 
NEPH programs just as they do in Red Feather, 
Community Chest, health drives, and other com- 
munity activities. I give much credit for this healthy 
trend to Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

In the 5 years since I became chairman, I have 
traveled through every State and Territory and have 
met with all of the Governors’ Committees and with 
countless local and mayors’ NEPH committees. As 
a result, I have come to know in a general way just 
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who makes all the local arrangements and does most 
of the legwork. I realize I am skating on very thin 
ice when I single out any given locality, region. or 
State, but it would be impossible in this limited space 
to pay tribute to every local employment office rep- 
resentative who, without much credit, helps put the 
push behind the local committee. 

However, just to skip around the country a bit, 
when I read where President Truman and Mayor H. 
Rowe Bartle of Kansas City have appeared with a 
panel of industrialists on a NEPH program on tele- 
vision, I can immediately detect the fine hand of 
Charley Ricker, the local office manager, who for 
so many years has sparked the Kansas City 
Committee. . 

When the Los Angeles newspapers describe the 
way that movie stars like Bob Cummings, Phyllis 
Kirk, and other stars of Hollywood have helped to 
draw as many as 400 to 500 persons to a local NEPH 
Week luncheon, I know from the preliminary corre- 
spondence and requests for materials that our good 
friend Jack Rugh of the Los Angeles local office staff 
is on the job as usual. 

When THe MiLtwavukeE JourNAt describes the ex- 
position of the handicapped on the Marquette Uni- 
versity campus and tells of participation of such 
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sro. ps as Allis-Chalmers, Kearney-Trecker, and the 
Mil..aukee Aerie of Eagles, we know that pulling the 
strinus from out in the wings is Bill Main, manager 
of ‘he Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service. 

More than 10 percent of all handicapped _place- 
ments in the United States are made in Texas. Gov- 
ernor Daniels and Governor Shivers before him have 
never missed a meeting of the Governor’s Committee. 
We know that the arrangements and planning for 
these meetings were probably done by John Ledbetter 
of the Austin office just as they were by John 
Whitaker and Tom Greening who preceded him. 

In Spokane each year, the mayor names a new 
prominent citizen as chairman of the local NEPH 
committee, while his behind-the-scenes representative 
is local office Veterans Employment Representative, 
Jack Olmstead. 
~ Director Goodwin spelled out this kind of com- 
munity pattern to State employment security agencies 
following the passage of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendment of 1954, (Public Law 565). In 
July 1955, he initially set forth his ideas in a letter on 
the role of the local employment office on_ local 
committees for employment of the handicapped. 

Avain in a letter in May 1957 Mr. Goodwin said, 
“It is not recommended that local office managers 
or other office personnel necessarily assume positions 
of formal leadership and responsibility for the operat- 
ing details of the committee’s program. Rather they 
should provide initial impetus to the organization of 
a committee by persuading well known civic minded 
persons of prestige to accept membership on the com- 
mittee; by orienting the committee on its purpose 
and program; by providing information on the prob- 


lems of the physically handicapped in the area; and 
by lending needed support in getting the committee's 
year-round program started.” 

He said that the expanded program of service to the 
handicapped as envisioned by the 83d Congress would 
be fully effective only if active local committees con- 
ducting continuous educational and promotional pro- 
grams were established in virtually every area served 
by local employment offices. He called upon the man- 
agers of local employment offices to initiate the or- 
ganization of committees in those areas of the States 
which had no local committees or to stimulate exist- 
ing committees to extend their programs over the 
entire year. 

This is the pattern that Bob Goodwin has spelled 
out for the States and I have been happy to see the 
local committees grow and take shape accordingly. 

So whether it is the local VER, the counselor, the 
ERR, the local office manager, or whomever he may 
designate, we know that behind nearly every strong 
committee on employment of the handicapped, there 
is usually a behind-the-scenes local office staff man 
who does a great deal of the NEPH Week work, starts 
the ball rolling on the essay contest each year, and, 
in general, ‘sparks the work of the local committee to 
keep the program moving the year round. 

As Chairman of the President's Committee, I have 
received a great many awards, trophies, citations, and 
gifts of all kinds for promoting employment of the 
handicapped, and sometimes I wish that recognition 
of this kind could be made instead to the local people 
on employment office staffs who really do the work— 
those people who, in addition to all their other duties, 
are helping to make the President’s Program such a 
success. 


Pennsylvania Trains Her Applicants 


By WILLIAM R. SCHAFFSTALL 


Chief, Placement Services 


Pennsylvania State Employment Sérvice 


“A ND BE IT PROVIDED THAT . as much 

of this appropriation as can be made available 
may be expended with the Governor’s approval in 
paying the cost of vocational training of qualified 
public assistance recipients or other unemployed to 
take definite employment which may be contingent 
upon such training.” 

These words, included in the legislation which each 
biennium appropriates money to the Pennsylvania 
Jepartment of Public Instruction, are the basis for 
a unique community service that is peculiar to Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The Pennsylvania General Assembly first inserted 
this provision in the appropriation to Public Instruc- 
tion primarily as an aid to persons on the Public As- 
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sistance rolls. This general appropriation bill, Act 
134A, prompted Public Instruction administrators to 
develop a fiscal policy and administrative rules and 
regulations and to implement the programs through 
the ccoperation of administrators of the Department 
of Public Instruction and the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Information pamphlets that interpreted the legis- 
lation, along with copies of the procedure, were made 
available to the Bureau of Employment Security and 
subsequently distributed to all local and district offices 
in the Commonwealth. However, it was not until 
sometime after the 1953 session of the General As- 
sembly had passed appropriation Act 78A that the 
program began to accelerate. By that time, operating 
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personnel throughout the State had a clear under- 
standing of what the training was intended to ac- 
complish. While the appropriation act has a different 
number with each legislative session, it is still referred 
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to informally as “78A training.” ‘Technically it has 
become Section 2508.3 of the Public School Code. 

The workings of this training activity are fairly 
simple, very practical, and most efficient. Since the 
funds for the program are administered by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, local community juris- 
diction falls to the local school district and is the 
specific responsibility of the area’s Director of Voca- 
tional-Industrial Education. Course applications 
must be supported by letters from representatives of 
Public Assistance and the State Employment Service 
which give approval of the course, the objective, the 
availability of trainees, and probable opportunities for 
employment following training. Trainee referrals 
are cleared through the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service and the Department of Public Assistance 
offices only. All placement and separation activities 
are likewise cleared through these same offices. 

Thus, the combined efforts of several State agencies 
and community interests help build the supply of 
trained workers when skilled applicants are not avail- 
able. Employers, workers, and the community in 
general are ultimately benefited. 

The role of the Employment Service in this activity 
is logical and obvious. In the day-to-day operation 
of a local office, the staff of that office is ideally situ- 
ated to determine (a) which skills are in short supply 
and (b) the existing community need for workers 
with the skills in question. Further, the trained inter- 
viewing staff of the local office is especially qualified 
to select persons for training courses. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on the interview- 
ing of applicants for these training courses. Inter- 
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Practical nurse training in Chester, Pa. 
clave in the central dressing room. 
care of surgical supplies. 


Left: operating the auto- 
Below: instruction the 





viewers are made fully conversant with the details of 
training. These details are discussed with applicants 
before their acceptance. They are told the length 
of time involved in each phase of training, the cost 
of incidentals which they have to pay, remuneration, 
if any, to be received by the trainee during training, 
and the type of subject matter. This information is 
necessary since some of the training courses cover a 
long time and it is important that possible trainee 
misunderstandings are clarified or avoided before the 
training begins. 

Applicants are thoroughly interviewed on reasons 
for wanting the training and their potentiality for 
successfully responding to it. Wherever applicable, 
aptitude tests are used to aid in the selection process. 
Since this type of training is approved only to satisfy 
existing skill shortages and is available only to un- 
employed persons, the recruiting of a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants has not been difficult. 


What About Unemployment Compensation? 


It has been decided that participation in any of 
these training courses, as a trainee, would not of itself 
result in ineligibility for unemployment compensation. 
Each case is decided on its own merits and where 
remuneration is received as part of the training, its 
effect on each trainee’s unemployment compensation 
is evaluated. Our experience has indicated that 
the case of most applicants for training, unemploy- 
ment compensation is not brought into the picture. 

The economy of a community is often stimulated 
by this training activity. In many cases, employers 
get the type of workers they need—workers who other- 
wise might not be available. Workers sometimes have 
whole new worlds of occupational endeavor opened 
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to ‘them. However, the greatest and most last- 
ing benefit to the community is probably that more 
of iis citizens who were among the unemployed are 
returned to gainful pursuits. State institutions are also 
the beneficiaries in that material produced in a train- 
ing course, such as apparel, is donated to these 
institutions. 


Varied Training Courses 


‘Training courses in the various communities range 
from Practical Nursing to Over-the-Road Tractor- 
Trailer Truck Driving. The Truck Driver Training 
School, which was established at Bedford, achieved 
national recognition. Officially inaugurated in the 
summer of 1954, the training consists of 100 hours of 
classroom instruction on driving technique, first line 
maintenance, regulations, and safety checks, plus 100 
hours on a driving course which simulated situations 
a driver might encounter at the terminal, through 
cities and towns, and over the road. It was not 
uncommon for graduates of this school to earn $7,000 
to $10,000 per year shortly after graduation—testi- 
mony of the effectiveness of this course. Unfor- 
tunately, due to the costs of equipment, responsibility 
for insurance, and other factors, it was necessary to 
discontinue this course for the time being. 

Practical Nurse Training Courses are operating in 
18 communities throughout the Commonwealth. In 
view of the critical shortage of nursing personnel, 
hospital administrators eager to cooperate. 
Practical Nurse training consists of classroom instruc- 
tion for approximately 17 weeks, and on-the-job 
training in cooperating hospitals for approximately 
32 weeks. ‘The exact length of time depends on the 
local situation. Students receive some pay for the 
time spent in hospitals. Invariably, these nurses are 
hired immediately upon graduation. 

Every administrative district of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service has “78A” training pro- 
grams Operating in some local office areas. Some of 
the courses currently in operation are: 

Sewing Machine O perator.—Altoona, Huntingdon, 
New Kensington, Philadelphia, and Pittston. 

Practical Nurse.—Allentown, Ambridge, Bellefonte, 
Bethlehem, Chambersburg, Coatesville, Johnstown, 
Lebanon, Levittown, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Food Supervisor (Hospitals).—Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

Local Employment Service offices are constantly 
exploring new possibilities and, through local school 
authorities, establishing new courses. The only lim- 
iting factor appears to be the amount of funds avail- 
able for this purpose. The opportunities and the 
nee | for training are virtually unlimited. 

Since the Sewing Machine course was begun in 
Pittston in 1955, a total of 600 persons have been 


trained and 509 (128 male and 381 female) have 


were 
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Since this community is in a 
number of placements _ is 


been placed in jobs. 
depressed area, the 
especially significant. 

In fiscal year 1959, 33 training programs were 
operating on a statewide basis. A total of 1,497 
trainees were graduated and of these, 1,330 were 
placed in jobs related to their training. 

The accelerating trend toward automation is 
changing the requirements of many jobs. Recent 
orders for clerical workers, especially in insurance 
offices and banks, now frequently require “some ex- 
perience with electronic computing devices,” or indi- 
cate that applicants “must be experienced in modern 
electronic record keeping systems.” As a result, there 
is a growing number of people with some skills who 
need additional training in order to function effec- 
tively in the same field of work. If they decide to 
change their field of work, the need for new skills 
is even more apparent. 

With increased automation of the American econ- 
omy, many workers will be dispossessed and at the 
same time many new jobs will be created. But those 
persons who lose their jobs because of technological 
change will not necessarily be the ones who move 
into the newly created jobs. One of the reasons will 
be geographical; another will be the skills involved. 
The dispossessed could be the people who fill the new 
jobs if they can obtain the skills needed. Training, 
then, would appear to be one answer. 

One of the most important factors in bringing new 
industry into a community is the availability of skilled 
workers. Obviously, an employer who is contemplat- 
ing the establishment of a new plant must consider 
the amount and type of skills available in the new 





Learning how to keep a chart in a practical nursing course in 
Philadelphia. 














location. Any community industrial development 
representative who can say to such an employer, “If 
necessary, we will specifically train people in the skills 
you require,” is in a good negotiating position. 
Mindful of the transitional nature of our economy, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has held several 
area meetings with labor-management, educational, 
and government representatives in an effort to achieve 
a general upgrading of worker skills. This activity 


A Farm Labor Camp 
Reliable Labor = 


. ABLA ESPANOL? 

C Things might have moved along a little faster 
if someone HAD been able to speak Spanish. But, 
even with a language barrier, this factual account of 
the work of the Painesville, Ohio, local office becomes 
a remarkably dramatic story even though the par- 
ticipants were going through a day-to-day routine serv- 
ice to try to solve three unrelated problems. 

The solution of these problems changed Painesville’s 
comparatively mediocre agricultural placement record 
into the leader over all other local offices in the State 
a pleasant byproduct of the venture. A housing man- 
ager took a quick course in Spanish and several nursery 
farmers became proficient in a few more expressions 
than “buenas dias” and “‘gracias.” 

It all began with the perplexing problem which faces 
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Beaver Valley Times photo 


A graduating class of practical nurses 
in Ambridge, Pa. 


led to a statewide Governor’s Conference on Em- 
ployment Skills in Harrisburg on June 11-12, 1959. 

Each State Employment Service must become fully 
aware of the trend toward changing skill require- 
ments and take appropriate action to meet the prob- 
lems created by this change. We believe that they 
can be resolved through progressive public education 
officials working hand in hand with Employment 
Service representatives. 


=A Successful Farm Program 


By FREDERICK H. TAFT 
Area Farm Placement Specialist 


Ohio State Employment Service 


many farm placement services in northeast Ohio: 
How to supply from local sources a work force large 
enough to take care of seasonal agricultural require- 
ments. 

Lake County, which is part of the area served by 
the Painesville local office, is considered a part of the 
economic area, of Cleveland. As is the case of much 
of northeast Ohio, residential housing developments 
with their attendant shopping centers seem to spring 
into existence almost overnight where not so long ago 
there were vineyards, orchards, or fields of grain. But 
notwithstanding spreading residential and industrial 
building and the disappearance of many acres of 
verdant farm lands, agriculture, particularly in the 
nursery field, is still about the most thriving industry 
of Lake County. 
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Northeast Ohio. 
lake an imaginary trip and see for yourself! Drive and packing sheds, so many in fact that Painesville and 


east from Cleveland on Highway 20 or 84. Or, better 
still, drive on one or two of the back roads, particularly 
in the townships of Mentor and Painesville. As far 
as you can see are acres and acres of flourishing ever- 
greens, deciduous trees and shrubs, and rose bushes by 
the hundreds of thousands in rows which seem with- 
out end. 

Visit a few nurseries. You may recognize them as 
national, even international in scope. ‘The nursery- 
men may speak of 150,000 azaleas here and 85,000 
rhododendrons there as casually as we speak of a half 
dozen tomato plants growing in our backyards. We 
stop at the shipping shed of a thousand-acre nursery. 
A 30-foot tree is ready for shipment to Oklahoma. 
Huve trailer trucks are being loaded with innumerable 
varicties of nursery stock for shipment to the four 
corners of the country. It can readily be understood 
why Painesville is known as the “nursery capital of the 
WO! la”? 


Mostly Manual Labor 


rc 


sme mechanical contrivances have been developed 
for the planting and care of nursery stock, but most 
of ‘he work must be done by hand. No more than 5 
yea's ago the finding of reliable labor was the greatest 
provlem that the nurserymen had to face. A large 
nuniber of workers are needed in nursery fields, storage 
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nearby communities could not supply all of it. 

One nurseryman after another declared that pro- 
duction must be curtailed unless a solution could be 
found. This was the discouraging and sometimes 
desperate situation when the Painesville local office 
came into the picture. Walk-in traffic, house-to-house 
canvassing, all available means of publicity failed to 
recruit the workers so sorely needed. Thought was 
given to the possibility that some men with jobs would 
be willing to work Saturdays and Sundays to help out. 


A Happy Happenstance 


Then, quite by chance, the farm placement repre- 
sentative and the local office manager saw Puerto Rican 
railroad laborers busy at their work. The two men 
learned that Joseph Romeo operated a camp where 
some 95 laborers lived and went to see him at his home 
immediately. 

Mr. Romeo, who had a year or less of elementary 
Spanish, but who spoke French and Italian fluently, 
mastered Spanish in less than a year. ‘Thus, he was 
able to converse freely with the men in their own 
tongue. 

The camp is located on an 80-acre tract of land near 
the small city of Geneva in Ashtabula County not far 
from the Lake County line. Workers housed there 
were all noncontract Puerto Ricans. 

The farm placement representative and the Paines- 
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ville local office manager visited Mr. Romeo to sell the 
idea of having the Puerto Ricans supplement their rail- 
road earnings by working in nurseries on weekends. 
Work for railroads was far from steady. Many hand 
labor activities were gradually being supplanted by 
mechanization. One after another was being laid off. 
Weekend work would be more than welcome. 

The Puerto Ricans were particularly adept in nursery 
work. ‘The nurserymen were pleased. If steady work 
were provided over the 9-month nursery season, net 
wages would average more than those paid by the rail- 
road, even though railroad wage rates were almost 
double that paid by nurseries. 

Many Puerto Ricans are workers of the soil. Most 
of those living at the Romeo camp had been agricul- 
tural workers in Puerto Rico and they adapted them- 
selves to most phases of the work with a minimum of 
training or direction. On the Island they gathered 
coffee beans, bananas, and oranges; they worked in 
the sugar cane fields, and raised vegetables in abun- 
dance. ‘The labor in picking all of these crops (except 
sugar cane) can be correlated to crops grown in Lake 
County, such as raspberries, cherries, peaches, apples, 
and many varieties of vegetables. 


Language Is Little Barrier 


In most groups, at least one person speaks or under- 
stands sufficient English to be understood. If there is 
no one to interpret, a brief demonstration by the grower 





See e 
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An aerial view of the Farm Labor Camp at Geneva, Ohio. 


to a crew of workers is enough. ‘The only differences 
among growers are pet methods or systems. ‘The men 
work with a minimum of supervision. One can see 
groups of them working in the field, the grower or his 
foreman nowhere in sight. 


Good News Spreads Afar 


Steady work, fair treatment, and housing that ex- 
ceeds Federal standards, spread the word to Puerto 
Rican circles near and far. Often the camp is too 
small to handle all the men who migrate principally 
from the eastern seaboard and Puerto Rico. Much 
of the overflow that can be employed is housed at other 
locations. The camp also has been a clearinghouse, 
referring men to other areas as needed. 

Trucks, buses, and automobiles call for workers as 
early as 5 o'clock in the morning and return them when 
the day’s work is done. Drivers make known the num- 
ber and types of men that will be needed the following 
day either when they call for or return workers. 

What types of men are needed? Jobs in Lake 
County agriculture <emand varying skills and _ phy- 
siques. For example, in loading and unloading, height 
is a factor, as it is in the ground picking of tree fruit. 
Small men seem to be preferred in ladder work. All 
this means that not only must a sufficient number of 
men be available, but often careful selection is of ut- 
most importance. 

As time passed, Mr. Romeo gained a knowledge of 





The buildings, identified by number, are: (1) storage, (2) house trailer, 


(3) storage, (4) dormitory and kitchen, (5) dormitory, (6) garages, (7) kitchen loading station, and (8) Romeo family residence. 
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Noncontract Puerto Ricans at work in a field of small evergreens at the Horton Nurseries, Painesville, Ohio. 


the temperaments and capabilities of the Puerto 
Ricans. He visited each nursery, orchard, vineyard, 
general farm, or truck farm where they had been em- 
ployed, in order to cement good will. There he ob- 
served, among other things, that the employers 
provided portable drinking water, especially important 
in view of the large and well seasoned breakfasts which 
most Puerto Ricans enjoy. 

(he spiritual welfare of the men is not neglected. 
Whenever possible, a Spanish-speaking priest from 
Youngstown comes to the parish church for Sunday 
Protestant clergymen come frequently for 
A physician at Geneva never fails to answer 
Many of the men send money 
orders to their families back home. This service and 
banking of funds is taken care of for them. Not once 
has it been known that even one of the men defaulted 
on a just indebtedness or sought help from welfare or 
‘ther public agencies. About the worst offense com- 
nitted is an occasional traffic violation. In such a 
ase, Mr. Romeo gladly appears at police headquarters 
r in court as interpreter, if one is needed. 

\Vhat about spare-time activities? Well, there’s 
radio and television; letters to the folks at home; 
dominoes indoors; baseball, handball, and horseshoes 
outdoors; tending their own vegetable garden—or just 

king and wandering on an 80-acre tract of land. 
Hit really, when do they have spare time? Bedtime 

out 9 p.m. weekday nights, for many must be ready 
work at 5 a.m., and the day’s work is long and 


; 


masses, 


services. 


sick calls promptly. 


he last of October, as the active outdoor season 
s to a close, the men start moving to southern 
s or to their homes in Puerto Rico. Some who 
attained exceptional proficiency in greenhouse 
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work or in nursery shipping, storing, and the like re- 
main behind as permanent residents of the camp, or 
send for their families and establish residence in Paines- 
ville, Geneva, or Ashtabula. 

The men are accepted as part of the community; 
merchants and other businessmen always are sorry 
when the time comes for them to leave. 

What started out as a service for nurserymen has 
grown into a service to all in agriculture where good 
seasonal labor is needed, not only in Lake County, but 
in some adjoining counties as well. In Lake County 
alone, reports show that 175 nurseries, 30 truck farms, 
10 fruit orchards, and an indefinite number of small 
fruit, general, and dairy farms are served through the 
camp by the Painesville local office. 

The Painesville local office, and especially the farm 
placement representative, found that day-to-day plod- 
ding brought results. Other problems will arise from 
time to time, but currently they have filled the need 
for good agricultural workers, given jobs to men laid 
off by mechanization of railroad labor, and found ade- 
quate housing for the new residents. With the desire 
to give service as their objective, they have seen their 
work bring benefit to nurseryman, farmer, and em- 
ployee. They believe that the human touch is the 
greatest satisfaction of good placement. 


Coming in May... 
Human Resource Planning: 


Aid to Free World Development 








Cooperative Program 





With Needle Trades Industry 


F‘ JR many years throughout the country, the needle 
trades industry has had difficulty in recruiting both 
experienced workers and trainees. Efforts to obtain 
the latter were complicated in the Chicago area be- 
cause employment opportunities in other industries 
have been available to new entrants at entry rates 
higher than those offered in the needle trades. Young 
workers were unwilling to undergo the training re- 
quired to reach piecework production while attempts 
to recruit skilled workers from Europe through the 
Walter-McCarran Act had resulted in the hiring of 
only a limited number of workers. 

As a result, employment in this industry had declined 
25 percent in the Chicago area (from over 44,000 to 
about 31,000) in the last 6 years. Part of this decline 
could be attributed to increased efficiency in produc- 
tion, but the bulk of it was caused by consolidations 
and transfers of manufacturing firms to other parts 
of the United States, particularly to the South. 

In the Chicago area, the industry has a large number 
of workers over 60 years of age who are scheduled to 
retire in the next few years. Ina recent survey, three 
leading plants in the area indicated that 700 of their 
3,000 employees would have to be replaced within 2 
years. For the Chicago area as a whole, it is estimated 


By WALTER PARKER 
Superintendent 


Illinois State Employment Service 


that about 2,500 new workers will be required during 
this same period. 

Since the establishment of the Organization and 
Management program, the Chicago Employment 
Service Offices had been concerned over their poor 
penetration rate in the needle trades. In July 1955, 
a Needle Trades Unit was set up in the Central Indus- 
trial Office in whose area the bulk of the plants was 
concentrated. All needle trades accounts and the 
application cards of-all workers in classifications re- 
lating to this industry were transferred to this unit in 
the hope that, by concentrating the activities in one 
place, better service could be provided and employers 
would make wider use of the facilities of the agency. 
Some advances were made but very few orders for 
trainees were received, although employers expressed 
concern over the scarcity of experienced workers and 
the lack of new entrants. 

In December 1957, we felt that the time had come 
for the Employment Service to take decisive steps to 
assist the industry in its recruitment problems. ‘The 
first step was the careful analysis of the industry’s 
problems from both the employers’ and the unions’ 
standpoint., For several years, individual firms in the 
area had requested the U.S. Immigration and Nat- 





The old——and the young—are employed in the needle trades industry. 
the picture at right, barely 20, is a trainee referred by the Illinois State Employment Service. 


The men at left are 83 and 75 years old. The young man in 
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An instructor, center, teaches layout and marking to two trainees who had been referred by the ISES. 


uralization Service to recruit tailors from foreign coun- 
tries under the Walter-McCarran Act, but these efforts 
were largely unsuccessful as less than 1 out of 10 aliens 
for whom certifications had been issued actually ap- 
peared on the job. In addition, the garment industry 
was reluctant to use available voc aaa training 
school facilities due to widespread quits among the 
Some firms also felt that the training courses 
were not realistic and that those who did graduate 
had difficulty in adapting to actual work conditions. 

The industry’s problems appeared to resolve them- 
selves into four areas of need: publicity on oppor- 
tunities in the needle trades—a “glamorizing” of the 
industry; (2) recruitment of potentially qualified 
workers who would “last” through the training pe- 
riod; (3) establishment of a realistic training pro- 
gram; and (4) some method that would improve and 
speed up the certification process to screen out those 
foreign tailors who could not meet the U.S. immigra- 
tion requirements and who did not possess the nec- 
essary qualifications and experience for the jobs. 

lhe Illinois State Employment Service believed 
that, with proper publicity and intensive effort, it 
would be possible to recruit workers for the industry. 
Many of the companies are willing to hire non- -English- 
speaking personnel and require only a grammar school 
education. The industry employs large numbers of 
nonwhites and Puerto Ricans; one large company 
indicated that it had 18 different national groups on 
its payroll. Employment interviewers at the large 
companies often speak several languages, including 
various slavic and romance languages and Yiddish. 
Ti ose very nonrestrictive hiring requirements opened 


trainees. 


ee 
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up a field of employment for a large group of appli- 
cants whom other employers would not consider be- 
cause of lack of education or inability to speak English. 

The Illinois agency had some previous experience 
in selecting Puerto Rican women for hand sewing 
operations for a men’s tailoring company. The Span- 
ish form of the GENERAL AptiTuDE TEST BATTERY 
had been obtained so that various needle trade bat- 
teries could be administered in Spanish. The office 
where the referrals were concentrated had Spanish- 
speaking interviewers and the Puerto Rican labor of- 
fice provided a person for giving the test directions 
in Spanish. The experiment had worked successfully 
for this company and the Employment Service be- 
lieved that similar services could be provided to other 
companies. 

Meetings were held with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the Chicago Dress Manufacturers 
Association, and with representatives of the leading 
manufacturers of mens’ and womens’ coats and suits, 
dresses, lingerie, and foundation garments. The fa- 
cilities of the agency were discussed, with special 
emphasis on the use of aptitude test batteries for the 
selection of inexperienced workers. 

After months of discussions and individual and 
group meetings, the following program was agreed 
upon: (1) an educational campaign, using all avail- 
able media to inform workers of opportunities in the 
needle trades industry; (2) the recruitment and re- 
ferral of workers through the facilities of the ISES; 
(3) administration of appropriate aptitude test bat- 
teries by the ISES to aid in the selection of potentially 
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qualified workers for employment in the industry; 
4) establishment of a training school under joint 
union and employer sponsorship to provide training 
to new employees under actual job conditions; and 

)) possible stationing of a special industry repre- 
sentative in Europe to screen tailors who have been 
selected for certification under the Walter-McCarran 
Act and to assist these selected workers in processing 
their papers. 

The industry and the unions agreed to handle the 
educational campaign with articles to appear in metro- 
politan and neighborhood newspapers. In late Oc- 
tober 1959, the first such article appeared in the 
Cuicaco Dany News. Radio and TV _ programs 
are also being planned. 

At meetings with individual needle trades employers 
and with groups of employers, the problem of re- 
cruitment was explored very thoroughly. Industry 
representatives recognized that inexperienced workers 
would have to be trained but they were concerned 
about the turnover they had experienced in the past 
during the learning period, both through discharges 
and voluntary quits. 

At a meeting in the State office on September 23, 
1959, where nationally known companies were rep- 
resented, the Employment Service aptitude testing 
program was discussed and demonstrated. The em- 
ployer representatives were extremely frank and open 
in their discussion. Past weaknesses of training pro- 
grams were brought out and debated; poor referrals 
were analyzed. The Employment Service was asked 
if it could handle a large volume of orders and test- 
ing. The ES promised that, if the volume made it 
necessary, staff would be transferred into the Central 





These women are employed as hand sewers. 
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seemed to welcome the opportunity to get toge:her 
and discuss mutual problems. Everyone stayed more 
than an hour after the formal 2% hour meeting 

Following the group meeting, Employment Service 
personnel visited each employer represented and «ach 
agreed to place orders with the ISES and to use test- 
selected applicants. In addition, six employers, not 
present at the meeting, indicated that they would use 
test-selected workers. 

Three and one-half weeks after the personal con- 
tacts had been made, seven companies had _ placed 
trainee orders with the Needle Trades Unit for a total 
of 89 openings. Tests had been given to 135 appli- 
cants: 91 had passed the batteries (B-208 and B 
237). All of the 89 who were referred had been 
placed. The two applicants who were not referred 
had rejected referral to the companies because of 
location. 


Industrial Office from other offices. The up 


The above orders were from companies not previ- 
ously using the service or for trainees for occupations 
not previously placed with us. With the exception 
of December, testing and referrals have averaged 75 
to 90 a month. Central Industrial Office estimates 
that, as a result of the program, about 75 placements 
a month will be gained—-placements which otherwise 
we would not have made. 

A training school was set up, sponsored jointly by 
the Chicago Dress Manufacturers Association and the 
ILGWU. A small rented garment loft, with sewing 
machines and pressing bucks in place, made it pos- 
sible for the training to be given in actual plant en- 
vironment. At the beginning, only machine operators 


and hand pressers were to be trained; later, other 


The second from left and the one at far right were tested and referred by the ISES. 
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These two sewing machine operators 
are typical of the older experienced 
workers in the needle trades. 


needle trades occupations will be included. Train- 
ing personnel consist of foremen and foreladies from 
the participating plants. Money for paying trainees 
during the learning period is available through the 
two sponsoring agencies. Applicants are required to 
pass the appropriate test battery before they can be 
enrolled for training. ‘The Employment Service does 
the recruiting and testing of possible trainees. 

The program has had effects beyond the Chicago 
area. Formfit Company sent a letter to all its branch 
plant managers suggesting they contact their nearest 
Employment Service office about the use of tests. As 
a result, the Monmouth, IIl., branch contacted the 
Galesburg local office and a recruitment and testing 
program developed for that plant. Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx asked the Illinois agency to contact the 
Indiana agency to arrange for a recruitment and test- 





ing program for a new trouser plant which is to be 
opened at Rochester, Ind., with about 500 employees 


at full production. The Logansport local office has 
set up a pilot training program. 

The program took almost 2 years to develop. Nu- 
merous contacts were made and individual employers, 
unions, and employer organizations had to be con- 
vinced that we could provide the services we said we 
could. Old prejudices had to be broken down; bad 
experiences with training programs had to be com- 
batted. Even within our own agency, some staff 
members felt that the low starting wages would make 
it impossible to recruit workers. Determination and 
perseverance were needed to carry the undertaking to 
its successful conclusion. Now it will require con- 
tinuous followup to insure that it is not allowed to 
lapse. 


Better Facilities for Teaching Science, Mathematics, and Languages 


The U.S. Office of Education had by early February 1960 made $79.4 million available to elementary and secondary 
schools in 52 States and Territories to improve the teaching of science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages, Com- 


missioner Lawrence G. Derthick announced recently. 
Education Act. 


The program is a major phase of Title III of the National Defense 
State and local school systems have indicated that they expect to use or commit approximately $91.6 


million of Federal funds for this purpose before the close of the 1960 fiscal year on June 30. 
Congress appropriated $102 million for the program for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Unused 1960 fiscal year funds 


can be carried over for use in fiscal 1961, Commissioner Derthick emphasized. 


“Actually, the program is on twice this 


scale since the National Defense Education Act requires a matching of Federal funds with State or local funds on a dollar 


for dollar basis.” 


Commissioner Derthick said that the Office of Education paid out $32 million of the $79.4 million before the close 


of the 1959 fiscal year. 


Local school systems committed $23.5 million, half of it in Federal funds, during the same period. 


This $23.5 million made it possible for local school systems to remodel 1,663 classrooms and laboratory units—more than 


80 percent of them used in science classes. 


‘We know definitely that the smaller school districts have benefited from this program,’ Commissioner Derthick com- 
menied, “because 28 percent of all projects approved were for school districts where the enrollment did not exceed 400.” 
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A Match 
For the 
Wind 





Rapid City Journal photographs. 








By OLGA M. SORENSEN* 
Supervisor of Staff Training 
South Dakota State Employment Service 


This aerial view of the Deadwood forest fire was taken just 3 hours after it 


broke out. 


“A TTENTION! You are requested to evacuate 

your homes immediately!” This dread message 
echoed throughout Deadwood, S. Dak., on Tuesday, 
September 8, 1959. 

As the sound trucks crisscrossed the town, mothers 
and children streamed into the foggy, pungent air. 
They locked the doors on homes they might never see 
again; then quickly and solemnly, they walked to the 
waiting buses and cars. Some carried heavy loads 
of hastily gathered possessions; some clutched pre- 
cious toys. Troops of the National Guard supervised 
the exodus and dispatched the vehicles over the only 
open route out of town—a route that would shortly 
become impassable. 

Three hours earlier, the 3,500 residents had been 
going about their normal noontime activities. Men 
had returned to their jobs, children to schools; babies 
were napping while mothers washed the lunch dishes. 
The City Fire Chief was spending his day off at a 
favorite fishing hole about 30 miles up the creek. 
The manager of the Employment Service office was 
on a routine visit to the Ft. Mead Veterans Hospital 
some 15 miles away. 


The town of Deadwood is in the lower left hand corner. 


About 1:30 p.m. a match flickered near Central 
City a mile and a half from Deadwood. It 
lighted a pile of trash collected by an aged guest 
in a rest home. The gusty winds fanned the flames 
high into the branches of a pine tree—then on to 
another and yet another tree. This was the mishap 
all had feared during the hot, dry summer. As the 
radio flashed the first warning, the flames—abetted by 
the high temperature, the low humidity, and the 
40-to-50-mile-an-hour winds—raced toward Dead- 
wood. Dozens of volunteers rushed to the scene to 
augment the efforts of the local Fire Department, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, and Forest Service. Within half 
an hour the fire was out of control and it was evident 
that help must come from surrounding communities. 

The local office manager called his office and 
learned that schools had been dismissed, hospitals were 
being evacuated, and people were warned to prepare 
to leave their homes. As he rushed back to Dead- 
wood, he could see the billowing clouds of smoke 19 
miles away. The short drive gave him time to plan 
his course of action. He immediately notified the 
Civil Defense authorities and the local radio station 


*Several others contributed to the preparation of this article: Lew Keehn, manager, Deadwood local office; Bud Amiss, 
manager, Belle Fourche local office; Peter Hansen, employment supervisor, Rapid City local office; Orval Packard, interviewer, 
Rapid City local office; and Carl Peterson, manager, Hot Springs local office. 
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thai a pool of firefighters would be established at the 
Armory. The Belle Fourche and Rapid City local 
offices were notified to be ready for a call for 
manpower. 

\\ithin minutes after the first radio announcement, 
men armed with shovels, rakes, axes, and wet burlap 
bags arrived to be transported to the “hot spots” in 
National Guard trucks. Soon other trucks, water 
tankers, and more men appeared and were dispatched 
according to instructions from the Civil Defense 
authorities. 

here was hope that the fire could be contained 
and controlled—then, the wind suddenly shifted! 
Flames leaped the gulches and avenues on three sides 
of the town, burning embers and cinders filled the air, 
and the fire crowned the tall ponderosas. Machine 
operators and firefighters were in danger of being 
trapped as the blaze roared down from the Black 
Hills. The Rapmw Crry JourNaL reported: “At 5 
minutes past 4 on Tuesday a reasonable man wouldn't 
have offered a plugged nickel for the whole town of 
Deadwood.” 

All residents who could not take an active part in 
fighting the fire were evacuated; the others expended 
every effort toward saving the town. The ES man- 
ager later described the scene: “The smoke, the flying 
embers, Old Glory flying high on Mt. Moriah and 
pecking through the smoke when the wind was right, 
the roar of trucks, the crisp, unemotional orders, and 
the quick, unquestioned response of men ready to obey 
were all reminiscent of battle.” 

But there was more to come. At about 4:30 p.m., 
an unrelated forest fire was reported at Nemo, 20 
miles away. Men and equipment had to be dis- 
patched to that area as the winds fanned the flames 
out of control. Surrounding communities shared 


their firefighting equipment and hoped their own 
towns would not need it in the meantime. 

During the next 4 days, all normal activities in 
Deadwood were subordinated to a fight for survival. 
Strangers poured into the town until 4,000 men were 
pitting their strength and ingenuity against the fire 
and wind. Civil Defense readiness was tested to the 
limit; there was little time for planning and coordina- 
tion. The men on the fire lines performed the sweaty, 
backbreaking tasks that could be done in no other 
way. 

Miners, already tired and grimy from a day’s work 
in the Homestake Gold Mine at Lead, came topside 
to help their neighbors. Engineering students from 
the School of Mines at Rapid City; Sioux, Crow, and 
Cheyenne Indians from the reservations; off-duty city 
employees from neighboring towns; construction 
workers; school teachers; merchants; a sailor home on 
leave, conspicuous in his white hat; two young mis- 
sionaries for the Church of Latter Day Saints; a group 
of musicians from Chicago who had played a Labor 
Day dance in Lead; a newspaper reporter who rode 
in an official jeep and took notes between firefighting 
duties; people from all walks of life and of all ages 
were there. All went through the labor pool estab- 
lished by the Employment Service. 

Only two qualifications were needed for the job: 
physical stamina and willingness to take the assign- 
ment. Those who had some knowledge or experience 
in forestry work became supervisors and working fore- 
men; timbermen and woodsmen were recruited from 
lumber companies. The Forest Service sent forestry 
personnel from all over South Dakota, from nine for- 
ests in Colorado, and from three each in Wyoming 
and Montana. 
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These firefighters were backed up by hundreds of 
others who provided food, water, tools, rest facilities, 
and supervision. Along a 250-mile line on the west- 
ern border of South Dakota, they volunteered their 
services. As more and more help was needed, fight- 
ing the blaze became a statewide and multistate cam- 
paign. Smoke jumpers came from as far away as 
Missoula, Mont. The State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment called in supervisory personnel from some 400 
miles away at Yankton. Nearly one-half of the South 
Dakota Motor Patrolmen helped to keep roads open, 
stop nonvital traffic, and dispatch men _ and 
equipment. 

Military personnel from the Ellsworth Air Force 
Base at Rapid City and National Guardsmen from 
many South Dakota units worked in both the Dead- 
wood and Nemo areas. The Air Base sent 400 men, 
a doctor, an ambulance, and 5 technicians. Pack- 
aged food rations, coffee, and water were also pro- 
vided by the Base. Air Police patrolled the 
residential areas of Deadwood when looting and van- 
dalism were reported. Four converted bombers 
dumped 50,000 gallons of bentonite slurry on the 
blaze. 

Utility and communications facilities were taxed 
to the limit. Public utility officials had to anticipate 
breakdowns in power and light as the fire spread 
toward their lines and temporary conversions had to 
be readied. The Black Hills Power and Light Co. 
sent 20 radio-equipped units into the area from Rapid 
City. The engineering force from the Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co. maintained lines and equipment. 
Local and area radio stations broadcast information 
and instructions throughout the crisis. Seven mem- 
bers of the Black Hills Amateur Radio Club reported 
in cars with short-wave equipment. As soon as dan- 
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ger of interruption of telephone service was apparext, 
two radio cars were ordered from Sioux Falls. ‘The 
Rapp Crry JourNAL published the first extra edition 
in 14 years and reporters, printers, newsboys, and 
circulation managers contributed their bit by keeping 
the people informed. 

Service organizations and private firms assumed re- 
sponsibility for preparing food and providing shelter. 
Grocery stores, bakeries, and dairies donated food; 
members of women’s and service clubs prepared thou- 
sands of sandwiches and gallons of coffee and made 
arrangements for transporting this food to the men on 
the fire lines. Hotels, motels, and private homes 
offered lodging to the evacuees from Lead, Dead- 
wood, Nemo, and Central City. The Red Cross and 
Salvation Army took quick action to help disaster vic- 
tims. No accurate count could ever be made of the 
number of people who were mobilized within a very 
short time to work as a part of civil defense in the dis- 
aster area. 

In the five Employment Service offices in the Black 
Hills area, routine procedures were put aside until 
another day. The 17 people in the Rapid City 
office had been preparing to hold Open House in their 
spacious new office. ‘Those plans were forgotten as 
they shifted to recruitment of firefighters. Interview- 
ers worked throughout the night preparing referral 
cards, answering telephone calls for information, and 
organizing crews to be sent on early morning shifts. 

For a while the office looked like a college dormi- 
tory with 100 or more Mines students squatting on the 
floor, sitting and lounging on tables and desks as they 
waited to be sent to Deadwood. Interviewers were 
sent to help the weary Deadwood staff. When radio 
appeals failed to produce the desired number of re- 
cruits for a new shift, 45 business firms were called 


The fire jumped a valley and 
virtually surrounded the 
small village of Pluma. 
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Smoke-filled Deadwood was 
o beehive of activity as 
volunteers, National 
Guardsmen, and fire 
fighting units from all 
Black Hills communities 
rolled in. National Guard 
trucks helped transport 
the men to the fire fight- 
ing lines. 


for volunteers. In all, some 500 firefighters were 
recruited by this office. On Thursday morning the 
recruitment was still going on but the tired staff wel- 
comed all who came to their Open House. 

In Belle Fourche the three-person office went on 
Civil Defense status as soon as the first announce- 
ments were received. Their problem was complicated 
by lack of a well-coordinated community Civil De- 
fense plan. Conflicting information on reporting 
areas was announced and inadequate CD identifica- 
tion and markings hindered telephone communica- 
tions and travel. All recruitment was brought under 
control of the local office after the ES manager was 
interviewed on the local radio station. As soon as 
recruitment was well underway, the manager and one 
interviewer commuted between Belle Fourche and 
Deadwood during the emergency while their “girl 
Friday” handled the office work with the help of 
volunteer interviewers. In all, 270 recruits were sent 
from this office, some of them twice. 

Experienced forestry people were recruited from 
every source. During the first night of the fire, the 
district ranger in the Northern Hills remembered a 
source of labor that he had relied on for several years 
to plant some of the very trees that were now burning. 
Each spring the Employment Service had referred 
80 to 100 Oglala Sioux Indians to work in his re- 
orestation camps.’ Early on Wednesday morning he 
led the manager of the Hot Springs office and asked 

at 100 or more of these men come to Deadwood as 
oon as possible armed with “heavy shoes, gloves, and 

acket.” 

Some knowledge of the recruitment area is neces- 

ry to appreciate this one achievement. The recruits 

‘re scattered over an area of 2,500 square miles with 

population of approximately 8,000 Indian people. 
ery few of the homes on the reservation have tele- 


See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, August 
159, p. 19. 
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Normally, the Indian forestry workers were 
selected over a period of weeks; now, more than the 


phones. 


usual number was needed immediately. Whatever 
kinds of “smoke signals” were used by the Sioux inter- 
viewer who mans the suboffice at Pine Ridge were 
really effective. By noon, 130 men were on their way 
in buses provided by the Veterans Administration in 
Hot Springs. 


At Last It Was Over 


In the early hours of Sunday, September 13, the 
three weary people from the Deadwood office went 
home for their first night of sleep. Sunday dinner 
was their first home-cooked meal since the fire began 
on Tuesday afternoon. 

After that, the manager had time to reflect on what 
had happened during those eventful days. He could 
recall the anxious hours after the evacuation when 
the question most frequently asked by the men on the 
fire lines was: “Have you heard where your family 
is?” and the most common reply: “No.” He knew 
that he: had learned the value of well-coordinated 
Civil Defense organization and the responsibilities that 
Employment Service people have as CD Manpower 
Directors. 

On Monday, September 14, the manager and his 
staff had time to add up the figures that would show 
the workload accomplishment for those long hours of 
effort. Records showed that 2,724 men had been dis- 
patched from the labor pool; probably 2,000 more 
went through the pool on whom no records were ob- 
tained—workers who were recruited through the For- 
est Service and other government agencies. There 
were 113 permanent placements of mop-up crews— 
men who had lost their jobs because their plants and 
businesses were burned out. 

The historic, old town of Deadwood was saved and 
no lives were lost. Some people consider it a miracle! 
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Planned Promotion 
Leads to Placements 


HE laundry industry in Los Angeles faced a di- 
lemma. These were some typical problems: 

There was a chronic shortage of experienced work- 
ers, particularly machine and shirt pressers. ‘Turn- 
over of new employees was running as high as 20 to 
25 percent a month. One firm was losing 7 out of 
10 newly hired workers. Hiring costs were excessive. 
One firm was interviewing as many as five applicants 
for each hire. 

It was obvious to the management team of the Los 
Angeles Service Office that the industry was in dire 
need of a program that would adequately fill its re- 
quirements for qualified applicants to be trained in 
various laundry occupations. In one of our regular 
labor market reviews, we decided to tackle the prob- 
lem. We felt that we could make a material contribu- 
tion towards alleviating the shortage of trainees and 
reducing hiring costs by proposing a planned train- 
ing program, test-selection, careful screening, the use 
of clearance, and other specialized services. Since 
several Specific Aptitude Test Batteries covering laun- 
dry occupations were available, we had an excellent 
sales tool at our disposal. 

We started our promotional campaign by con- 
tacting two leading laundry associations. <A _ joint 
meeting was arranged with union representatives, 
association managers, and California Department of 


* Since this article was written, Mr. Green has become 





By FRED GREEN 


Employment Service Supervisor, Los Angeles Service Office* 


California Department of Employment 


Employment personnel, at which problems of recruit- 
ment and turnover were discussed at length. In ad- 
dition, ES staff members made personal visits to 
individual plants, and mailed promotional materials 
to them in an attempt to interest the laundries in our 
proposed recruitment program. 

We believed that our promotional efforts were well 
underway. Then, on June 18, 1959, the Los 
Angeles Service Office received an urgent telephone 
call from the Apartment House and Hotel Laundry, 
one of the branches of Community Linen Rental 
Service. The laundry asked for 30 women to work 
as flatwork feeders and folders. No previous laun- 
dry experience was necessary and the company was 
willing to give “on-the-job” training. But we had 
only 6 hours to fill the positions! 

There was no time for testing or extensive recruit- 
ment. Furthermore, the company was following its 
usual hiring policy—the personnel interviewer or the 
laundry plant manager would conduct a brief inter- 
view, hoping to evaluate past experience or lack of 
experience in an effort to fit each person into the 
employer’s workforce. ‘The applicants who were ac- 
cepted were given a work application to complete and 
instructed to report for a trial on the flatwork man- 
gles. If the applicant showed any ability to perform 
the job, further training would be given. But if no 


manager of the Merced, Calif., local office. 


The area occupational analyst explains 
the manual dexterity test which was 
used in selecting applicants for re- 
ferral to the laundry. Left to right: 
Charles Davis, area occupational 
analyst; Fred D. Brenner, manager, 
Los Angeles Service Office; Stuart 
Case, general production manager, 
Community Linen Rental Service; 
and Fred Green, Employment Serv- 
ice supervisor, and Thomas Streit, 
placement interviewer, Los Angeles 
Service Office. 
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A machine presser operates a modern pants-press. 


aptitude or desire to continue was apparent, the 
applicant would be paid for the hours worked and 
terminated. 

fill the 30 jobs in this case, the company’s per- 
sonnel! interviewer and the laundry plant manager 
interviewed 150 applicants and selected 105 for a 
test in order to eventually hire the 30 workers 
needed. The net result was a mortality of approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the new hires, a loss in produc- 
tion, and the expenditure of considerable management 
time 

lhis incident showed us that we still had a selling 
job to do, as well as more advance planning, if we 
were to be effective in helping the laundry industry 
meet its hiring problems. 

We again reviewed all the available information 
about the laundry industry’s hiring practices, processes, 
and jobs. We found a valuable reference tool in the 
“Employment and Training Guide for the Linen Sup- 
ph ee prepared by the Linen Supply Associa- 
ti America with the he ‘Ip of staff from the Bureau 
of | mploye nt Security and the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service. It helpe d us to develop job specifica- 
tions and select appropriate tests. 

‘e arranged another meeting with head officials 


wor! 


of ‘he Community Linen Rental Service, the parent 
company. The Employme nt Service supervisor of 
th Los Angeles Service Office and the Laundry Sec- 
ti interviewer called on the General Production 


monager and the efficiency expert of Community 
I n Rental Service to discuss the services the Cali- 
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fornia Department of Employment could offer them, 
particularly in hiring trainees. At the meeting the 
following points were discussed: (a) Present hiring 
practices in the industry which had proved expensive 
and ineffective, (b) high turnover of new em- 
ployees, (c) lack of qualified experienced workers in 
the local labor market, (d) poor referrals because 
job information was insufficient to allow proper selec- 
tions, and (e) the possibilities of using tests to improve 
selection. 

This joint 
plan: 

The 13 branches of Community Linen Rental 
Service would place all orders with the local offices 
in their area. 

Job specifications would be prepared by the Los 
Angeles Service Office and mailed to the local offices 
involved. The local offices in turn would validate the 
job specifications and get approval from the Area 
staff. 

Upon request of the commercial laundry branch 
involved, a test-selected trainee would be furnished 
for the following classifications: machine presser, 
shirt presser, flatwork feeder, and flatwork folder. 

4. The Los Angeles Service Office would keep the 
other local offices involved informed about this pro- 
gram and would help them coordinate its operation. 

At the next meeting of the 13 branch managers 
of the Community Linen Rental Service, there was 
a discussion of local labor market conditions and the 
Department’s placement, clearance, and testing serv- 


discussion resulted in the following 
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A machine presser arranges a shirt on an automatic press which irons the front, back, and yoke in one operation. 








At the left is a machine 


which irons the collar and cuffs. 


ices were explained. Department staff who took part 
included the manager, the ES supervisor, and the 
Laundry Section interviewer from the Los Angeles 
Service Office, the area occupational analyst, and the 
area occupational technician. 

A demonstration of testing was given as part of 
the “selling plan.” The area occupational analyst 
administered the B—410 battery for Machine Presser 
and Shirt Presser to five volunteer laundry managers. 
He explained that this test measured eye-hand coordi- 
nation and gave some background on its development 
and the reason for its inclusion in the battery. The 
tests measuring finger and manual dexterity were also 
given, and the reasons for their inclusion in the test 
battery norms were explained. 

Our representatives stressed that the managers 
could cut their turnover costs by fully utilizing the 
Department of Employment’s resources for preselec- 
tion and screening, including test selection. The “no 
fees charged” policy was explained. The branch 
managers were informed that they could call the 
local office nearest their plant and request that “test 
selected trainees” be referred to their job openings. 
They were assured that the time lapse between the 
testing and the referral of applicants would not exceed 
2 hours and that our offices would use all sources of 
applicants—active files, new registrations, and cur- 
rent intake. In addition to using tests, screening 
would be done against the job specifications to fur- 
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ther improve the selection process. When there was 
a shortage of applicants, we would use our clearance 
procedures to extend the orders to outlying offices. 

The group was enthusiastic about the proposal. 
At the close of the employment service presentation, 
the general production manager impressed upon the 
laundry plant managers that they were to give the 
Employment Service their full cooperation. 

The Los Angeles Service Office had been selected 
to coordinate the program with other local offices 
involved. The Los Angeles office issued a bulletin 
alerting the other offices to the program and request- 
ing them to contact the plants located in their areas. 

The first order for trainees came in just 3 days after 
the meeting. Since that time, there has been a steady 
flow of orders. Each trainee referred was given a 
referral card marked “Test Selected.” If the referral 
was by telephone, the plant manager was given the 
name of the person being referred and was told that 
this person is *“Test Selected.” 

Close contact was maintained with the plant man- 
agers regarding these trainees. The first 10 trainees 
referred were hired and after several weeks of em- 
ployment, their progress was very satisfactory. In 
the first 2 months of the program, 165 persons were 
tested; 117, or 70.9 percent, were hired and were per- 
forming successfully on the job. 

To follow up, our Department sent a letter to 
local office managers in the program, asking for an 
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evaliation of it’ and suggestions for improvement. 
Community Linen Rental Service, vitally interested 
in the program, has also required reports from each 
plant manager on what has been done to use the De- 
partiuent of Employment and an evaluation of the 
pecial program. The Department has received a 


; 

letter of commendation from the employer, expressing 
appreciation of the service provided and of the high 
caliber of the applicants being referred. 

From our experience with this project, we feel that 


The New Look 


For the Adult Retardate 


chine 
was ELIEVING in the human worth and dignity of 
ince the individual and recognizing his right and re- 
ices. | sponsibility to work, employment security counselors 
osal. | in Shreveport, La., are currently participating in a 
‘ion, }| pilot program designed to vocationally rehabilitate 
the | mentally retarded entrants and reentrants to the labor 
the 4 force. This adult program, operated by the Caddo- 
Bossier Association for Retarded Children, Inc., is 
cted | sponsored jointly by the Junior League of Shreveport 
fices | and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. All ac- 
letin | tivities of the program emanate from the centrally 
iest- | located occupational center where first-class citizens 
reas. | of the community are being developed. The project 
fter 7 
vady 
‘na 
rral 
the ES and project members meet to plan the 
that various phases of the programs fo help 
adult retardates. Left to right: Mrs. 
Eloise Cramer, evaluation supervisor; 
nan- Harold E. Jones, and Charles B. Stokes, 
nees employment counselors, LDES; Kenneth 
em- Russel, training supervisor; Fortson Al- 
In mond, project director; and Mrs. Joann 
Mewborne, social worker. 
were 
per- 
r to 
r an 
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the attitude of the local office staff is one of the most 
important features in promoting such a recruitment 
and selection program. ‘The staff members must be 
completely sold on it. Then a sincere selling job 
must be done with the employer through personal 
contacts. Commitments made by our agency must be 
carried out. Given these factors, the results will in- 
clude not only a valuable service to a specific employer 
but a general increase in employer acceptance and, of 
course, an increase in placements. 


Community Interagency Efforts .. . 


By HAROLD E. JONES and C. B. STOKES 
Employment Counselors, Shreveport Local Office 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


is responsible for a substantial increase in the number 
of well-adjusted employed retardates. 

The program consists of five phases: Screening and 
admission, occupational evaluation, training, place- 
ment, and followup. 

In the screening and admission phase, case workup 
is done by the project director, social worker, voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor, psychologist, and medi- 
cal specialists in an effort to determine the feasibility 
of rehabilitation. 

Those persons accepted for rehabilitation are ad- 
mitted to the occupational evaluation phase in groups 
of 10 or. less each 10th week. During this phase, 
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which lasts 8 weeks, the retardates proceed through 
daily evaluation activities and exercises which are pre- 
sented and rated according to a definite preplanned 
daily schedule. E. S. counselors take detailed appli- 
cations for work, observing and recording all aspects 
of the retardate’s responses and utilizing facts ob- 
tained from case records such as medical and psychi- 
atric reports, socio-economic data, psychometric ap- 
praisal, and the like. If synthesis of all data indicates 
a need, arrangements are made to test the retardate 
by the GENERAL AptirupE Test Batrery or Specific 
Aptitude Test for particular jobs. Intermittently, the 
social worker, vocational rehabilitation counselor, and 
employment counselors schedule counseling interviews 
where individual training needs are crystalized. 


The Next Phase 


In the ninth week, evaluation team meetings are 
held where plans are made for the next phase in the 
rehabilitation process. The team is composed of the 
project director, social worker, psychologist, training 
supervisor, evaluation supervisor, vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor, and employment counselors. All 
members observe the retardate in evaluation 
activity prior to the meetings. The counselors assist 
the team in recognizing those personal traits and work 
attributes that need either alleviation or elimination 
and those relatively outstanding qualities that can be 
used in arriving at tentative job objectives. Follow- 
ing the meeting of the evaluation team, individual 
counseling sessions are scheduled with trainees and 
parents, at which time the findings of the team and 
plans for the future are discussed with each. 

The evidence accumulated through evaluation fur- 
nishes the basis for the nature and extent of the train- 
ing that each individual will receive. Generally, fe- 
male retardates receive instructions in personal groom- 
ing, care of clothing, washing, ironing, mending, child 
care, invalid care, sweeping, dusting, vacuuming, mop- 
ping, waxing, polishing, and the various duties in- 
volved in such jobs as receptionist, stock work, hospital 
attendant, cafe and cafeteria work, kitchen helper, 
heat sealing, collating, gift wrapping, florist helper, 
and manufacture of ceramics. Generally, male re- 
tardates receive similar instructions along with train- 
ing in the use and care of woodworking tools and 
devices and most phases of vocational agriculture. 

While in the training phase, the individual is con- 
stantly rated on such personal traits as cooperation, 
effort, attention to instructions, understanding, ability 
to follow directions, perseverance, dependability, emo- 
tional control, self-criticism, acceptance of criticism 
by others, relationship with others, verbalization, activ- 
ity, motor skill, motor limitations, and personal ap- 
pearance. Group discussions are scheduled twice 
weekly where improvements are noted and plans are 
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Greenhouse work is one phase of vocational agricultural training. 
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Some of the girls are trained for cafe or cafeteria work or as 
kitchen helpers. 
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made for correction of areas needing more improve- 
ment 

At the completion of the training period, employ- 
ment counselors meet with the project director and 
vocational rehabilitation counselor to determine the 
placement procedure. ‘The individual’s complete case 
record is analyzed and employment opportunities are 
listed. Employment counselors provide information 
on labor market conditions, job opportunities, loca- 
tion and name of hiring official, specific job require- 
ments, physical demands of jobs, and other pertinent 
information as the occasion demands. Counselors 
solicit employers for job openings and, in most cases, 
accompany the retardate to the job site. In all cases 
{ job promotion, hiring officials and the applicant 
are prepared for the interview through counseling sit- 
iations and prereferral contacts with employers. 


Careful Followup 


Job followup is a systematically planned procedure 
performed by the project director, vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor, ES counselors, and the social worker 
to determine the job satisfaction of the retardate, his 
parents, and the employer. In rare instances where 
satisfactory adjustment is not accomplished, the in- 
dividual returns to the center for further evaluation, 
training, and possible change in vocational objective. 

For those individuals whose current prognosis pro- 
scribes entering the highly competitive Shreveport 
labor force, the occupational center provides sheltered 
employment. Currently, this is limited to a maximum 
of 1) workers. , 

l1 the past year, 24 retardates, whose IQ’s (as 
mea ired by the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
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Seale and, in some cases, the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
ry) ranged from the forties to the seventies, 
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An instructor helps the trainees with their problems as they learn to operate electrical tools. 


have been placed in gainful employment. Followup 
efforts have revealed 18 satisfactorily adjusted. These 
well-adjusted employed retardates are performing the 
job duties of occupations such as painter apprentice, 
paper carrier, roustabout, clothesbaler, kitchen helper, 
greenskeeper, bus boy, painter helper, baker helper, 
attendant (convalescent home), delivery boy (drug 
store), automobile service station attendant, route- 
man helper, florist helper, kindergarten worker, stock 
girl, and nurse aid. 


The Worth. of the Program 


Without this program, these 18 vocationally ad- 
justed retardates might never have been able to re- 
alize their full potential and might never have been 
considered an asset to their community. Further, 
their human worth might have remained undis- 
covered, their dignity denied, their right and respon- 
sibility to work forfeited. 

Although they participate in the program in a 
rather limited sense, the employment security coun- 
selors are very proud of the opportunity to be a part 
of a project which pursues and achieves these 
objectives. 


Older Workers Can Earn Their Way 


IN New York State, more than 20 percent of workers 
over 65 years of age, and more than one-third over 70, are 
self-employed, according to a report, “The Older Popula- 
tion of New York State, 1957,” which is available from the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employment, 
State Labor Department, 500 Eighth Ave., NYC 18. The 
report is based on a special survey made by the Bureau of 
the Census. 
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AT Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


and Rehabilitation, Garrison Siskin, as a member of 
the Medical Advisory Committee of Republic Steel, 
was influential in setting up an employment program 
for disabled workers in that company. 

The Award will be presented at the dedication of 
the Chattanooga-Hamilton County Speech and Hear- 
ing Center which will serve all age groups with speech 
and hearing problems ranging from preschool training 
to preparation for entering employment. 


New Labor Department Releases 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor has issued a new 800-page edition of the 
OccuPpATIONAL OuTLOOK HANpDBOOK, a comprehen- 
sive guide to employment opportunities in 600 differ- 
ent occupations found in 30 major industries. For 
each of the occupations, the Handbook describes em- 
ployment outlook, nature of work, qualifications 
needed, working conditions, and earnings. 

New and growing occupations are included, such as 
missile and spacecraft jobs, programing for electronic 
“brains,” and employment in technician jobs closely 
allied to the work of engineers and scientists. Chap- 
ters also have been added on a number of fields of 
work such as school counseling, police work, FBI 
agents, and others. 

Outlook highlights indicate that in the decade of 
the sixties, 13% million new jobs will open up, and 
a greater number of openings will be created by re- 
tirements and other withdrawals from the labor 
market. 

Major occupational predictions for the coming dec- 
ade are a rapid growth in white-collar employment, 
especially in the professions; a moderately rapid in- 
crease in the number of service workers and skilled 
craftsmen; a slower growth in semiskilled employment; 
little if any change in employment in unskilled occu- 
pations; and a further decline in the number of farmers 
and farm laborers. 

In releasing the Handbook, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell said: 

“During the next decade, 26 million men and 
women will begin their job careers. One of the chal- 
lenges we face is helping these young people make 
sound job decisions. This new edition of the Hand- 
book should prove to be an effective and invaluable 
tool in the hands of trained counselors, and in the 
hands of the young people themselves. It gives them 
the best picture we are able to draw of the job world 
of the 1960's.” 

All the outlook reports in the Handbook are avail- 
able in a series of 89 pamphlets. Young people in- 
terested in particular fields of work can obtain these 
pamphlets from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The prices of the pamphlets range from 5 cents to 20 
cents. The entire Handbook sells for $4.25. 
x * * 

“The Older Worker and Hiring Practices,” by Mar- 
garet S. Gordon, in the November 1959 issue of the 
MontTuiy Lapor Review, published by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, is an exposition of the causes be- 
hind the hiring practices that bar employment of 
older workers. The Department of Labor’s 1956 
studies are summarized, and the San Francisco 1954 
to 1956 and 1959 studies are analyzed in detail. 

Many of the reasons for hiring practices given by 
employers have been proved unsound. Some firms 
will not even consider hiring people in their 20’s and 
30’s for certain occupations. The author’s conclu- 
sions are thought-provoking and should prove helpful 
to all who are interested in people and the labor 
market. 

Kx xk x 

AS part of the series which presents information on 

opportunities for women in various occupations and 


industries, the Women’s Bureau has published two } 


new bulletins. - 

“Careers for Women in the Physical Sciences”’ spe- 
cifically discusses five of the branches—chemistry, 
physics, geology, astronomy, and meteorology. In each 
case a summary of the opportunities and outlook for 
women in these fields is included. A companion leaf- 


let—‘‘Science Futures for Girls” is written especially 


for junior and senior high school girls. 

The bulletin is sufficiently descriptive to provoke 
further inquiry by counselors, parents, and young 
women of ability, and it indicates avenues for explor- 
ing the education and experience necessary to enter 
the science professions. 

Both the bulletin and leaflet stress the importance 
of planned education and training. Early motivation 
is desirable to encourage those with interest and apti- 
tudes for scientific work to take the right courses of 
study in junior high and high school. 

Copies of the new publications can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price of the bulletin 
is 35 cents and the leaflet 5 cents. 

“Careers for Women in Retailing’—another new 
Women’s Bureau bulletin—is intended primarily for 
girls and women interested in entering the retailing 
industry. It covers some of the more pertinent occu- 
pations of the many hundreds to be found in this 
highly diversified field. 

The discussion is concentrated on higher level po- 
sitions in department and specialty stores for two rea- 


sons: (1) many occupations in their vast assortment | 


have parallels in other parts of retailing, and (2 


women are actively encouraged to seek advancement 
in this field, where other women have become estab- 
lished in career positions. 

The booklet is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 25 cents per copy. 
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